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Memorabilia. 


T E newly discovered section of the Fasti 
Consulares is the subject of an interest 
ng communication to his paper from the 
orrespondent of The Morning Post at Rome 
March 16). The findings of the archeologi- 
‘al experts of the Italian Government con- 
firm the authenticity of this tablet. The 
stone is one of the principal faces of the 
great monument: once in the Roman forum. 
For more than a hundred and fifty years 11 
has been cemented against the wall of a door- 
vay leading into the courtyard of a Roman 
ialazzo, and it is supposed that it was so 
fixed as a decorative feature, neither those 
who so used it, nor the thousands who have 
passed it by having realised what it was. 
It measures 129 cm. by 29 with letters of 
in average height of 15 mm. Some slight 
traces of what looks like scorching may be 
observed upon it, otherwise its state is per- 
tect, and the lettering; never having been 
‘ubbed or exposed to the weather, is clearer 
than that of any other such fragments known. 
The names it holds are those from 278 to 
208 B.c., the period of the wars with Pyrrhus 
and with Carthage, and they settle no fewer 
than sixteen of those small problems, which, 
left unsettled, vex the soul of the historian. 
For example, here we are shown how 


properly to distinguish the two Papirii; in- | 


formed that L. Emilius Barbola, consul in 
272, held office as a Censor ; given the exact 
cognomen of the Consul Appius Claudius, 
and the respective nimina of several impor- 
tant persons till now unknown. The Sala dei 
Fasti in the Capitoline Museum contains 
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fixed on one of its walls the precious frag- 
ments of Fasti so far yielded up to arche- 
logical industry and luck. Room is being 
made to fix in proper chronological sequence 
this new and largest and most complete 
fragment. 


N the Fourth Annual Report of the Insti- 
tute of Historical Research we note the 
progress of the Library of the Institute dur- 
ing the past year. Valuable books were 
added as gifts to the collections on Diplo- 
matic History. Thus the French Govern- 
ments presented seventy-three volumes of the 
‘Documents Diplomatiques,’ for the years 
1873-1924, being the livres jaunes issued to 
the Senators and Deputies. The German 
Government has given forty volumes of ‘ Die 
Grosse Politik der Europaischen Kabinette, 
1871-1914, as far as published to date, prom- 
ising to send the complete series as well as 
any other official publications likely to be 
useful for historical research. Gifts have 
also been received from the Governments of 
Czechoslovakia and Italy. Sir Bartle Frere 
has given over 160 Blue Books and similar 
publications which were part of the collec- 
tion made by his father during his official 
career in South Africa. Other donors are 
the Library Committee of the House of 
Lords; and the Governments of Australia, 
New Zealand and India. 


[HE contributions to the Dictionary of 

National Biography, which are included 
in the new Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research, are all from the pen of Sir 
Charles Firth, being corrections of, or addi- 
tions to, articles of his own. They number 
all but forty. The most important perhaps, 
are those on Sir William Balfour, Sir John 
Barkstead and George Downing. The 
3ulletin continues the questionnaire on the 
accessibility of foreign archives, giving a con- 
tinuation of the requirements of Austria, 
with particulars for France, Germany, Hol- 
land and Poland (continued). In France 
documents dating fifty years back, in Ger- 
many documents earlier than 1870 are freely 
accessible for research. Helen M. Cam has 
an article on one of the most fruitful of all 
medieval subjects, the Eyre Rolls—summar- 
ising the material available in them. The 
' seventh in the series of ‘ Select Documents,’ 
prepared by Winifred Jay, is a List of Mem- 
bers in the Fourth Parliament of Henry VII. 


A correspondence on Shelley’s religion has 
been appearing in the Manchester 
_ Guardian. To that paper on Mar. 16 Mr. 
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J. K. Quin contributes a letter based on 
material derived from Shelley’s visits to 
his gieat- grandfather, James Keenan, at 
Dublin in 1811. Keenan made notes of his 
conversation with Shelley, which have been 
roughly bound in old book covers, and des- 
pite the faded ink and bad paper, Mr. Quin 
has been able to make from them a fairly 
complete account of Shelley’s opinions and 
his activities in Ireland at this period. He 
read a paper on this to the Dublin Philoso- 
phical Society in November 1906, and an ab- 
breviated version of it with a sketch of Shel- 
ley by James Keenan, appeared later in the 
Weekly Freeman s Journal. The notes are 
now in the possession of Prof. John Swayne 
to whom Mr. Quin gave them upon his 
departure for Harvard. As to Shelley’s reli- 
gion this record seems to show him as a 
dualist. 


WE noted at ante p. 182 a letter to The 

Times of Prof. Elliot Smith on the con- 
firmation afforded by recent discoveries in 
India to claims that there was a widespread 
diffusion of culture in Asia during the third 
millenium. Another letter from him will be 
found in The Times of March 15 discussing 
the new report on rock carvings in New Zea- 
land (vide The Times, March 11), in par- 
ticular the peculiarities of the ships in these 
carvings which have proved something of a 
puzzle. Prof. Elliot Smith points out thai 
such vessels as these were used in the Medi- 
terranean in the thirteenth and succeeding 
centuries B.c.; that such were used by the 
vizier of Tutankhamen; that pictures of this 
kind of vessel occur in rock carvings in 
Sweden, and that, to this day, they may be 
seen on Victoria Nyanza and the upper 
reaches of the Nile. The Professor and some 
of his fellow students of this subject had 
long suspected that, in the first centuries of 
the Christian era, the early voyagers of Poly- 
nesia put to sea in such boats as these, and 
once more, it seems, a conjecture concerning 
diffusion of culture has received confirmation 
throuch archeological discovery. 


'HIE special correspondent of The Times in 
Palestine, in view of the International 
Congress of Archseologists which is to be held 
next month in Syria and Palestine, commu- 
nicates most interesting detail about the 
recent results of excavation in those coun- 
tries. Among other buildings he tells of the 
synacogue of Capernaum. It is the largest 
of the many in the region of Tiberias, and 
seems to have been destroyed by a single 


shock of earthquake. On the northern side 
of it the fallen walls, columns and archi- 
traves are now being put back into position, 
and all the architectural elements and frag- 
ments for which this is possible are to he 
similarly restored to their places. 


HE Victoria and Albert Museum, with 
aid from the National Art-Collections 
Fund, and from Sir Joseph Duveen, have ac- 
quired a beautiful marble relief by Agostino 
di Duccio (c. 1418—c. 1481)—a Virgin and 
Child with angels. This seems to have been 
bought by Mr. Charles Winn about a hun- 
dred years ago, and was first made known 
to the public in 1912, at the Exhibition of 
Italian Sculpture at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. It has been dated 1442-46, but 
more probably is later. This relief is the 
first certain work of this master acquired 
by the Museum. 


The Times of March 13 Mr. W. T. Whit- 

ley relates that in 1810, when the Acad- 
emy exhibitions were held at Somerset House, 
visitors were for the first time allowed to 
see the Diploma pictures. Cosway’s ‘ Venus 
and Cupid’ was among these and, one day 
that year not long before the exhibition 
closed, it was _ stolen. It was eventually 
recovered and a marginal note in the 
Academy minutes states that ‘‘ This deposit 
picture was subsequently returned by the 
thief.’’ It seems to have been gone for some 
years, since it is missing from the printed 
list of Diploma pictures up to 1818. 


HE sale of the Britwell Court Library, as 
continued at Sotheby’s on Tuesday last, 
was distinguished by two curious incidents, 
First, there was offered a copy of Dekker’s 
‘The Blacke Rod and the White Rod,’ 1630, 
a small quarto of twelve leaves, which, a 
century ago, included with two other lots was 
seld in the Gordonstoun sale in London for 
4s.; Dr. Rosenbach has now acquired it for 
£1,150. Secondly, Dr. Rosenbach bought 
for £620 a copv of Edward Holdsworth’s 
‘Muscipula,’ with R. Lewis’s translation, 


| printed at Annapolis (Maryland) in 1728 


and the only perfect copy known of the 
first literary production of the Maryland 
Press. Belonging in 1802 to Samuel Har- 


i pur, F.R.S., at the sale of his books it was 


bracketed with three other lots, and sold for 
6s. Tt passed into the library of George 
Hibbert, and ct the Hibbert Sale in 1829 
was bought by the bookseller Thorpe for 4s. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


wiLsd IN tHe OLD PLAYS. 


HERE was one wave of migration from 

Wales into England after the accession 
of Henry VIL and another after the incor- 
poration of the two countries, fifty years 
later. Some of the migrants attained 
eminence and a good many reached respec- 
table stations in the court, the church, law, 
medicine, or commerce; thousands were con- 
tent to occupy lower places in trade or ser- 
vic. The character and customs of the 
new-comers naturally became subject of talk ; 
the talk is reflected in the writings of the 
period, where allusions abound to the Welsh- 
man’s pride of blood, warmth of temper, and 
fondness for cheese and leeks. Interest 
extended even to their language. Andrew 
Borde, in his ‘ Introduction of Knowledge,’ 
devotes several pages to a kind of conversa- 
Englyshman_ to 
speake some Welsh ’’; the ‘ Hundred Mery 
Taljs’ (c. 1525) has a Welsh phrase; 
Skelion (ob. 1529) has a Welsh proverb; and 


Nashe, in ‘Haue with you to Saffron 
Walden’ (1596), has two Welsh sayings. 


Welshmen were brought into plays after 
the playwrights began to paint the life 
around them. Mr. W. J. Lawrence* names 
ten plays produced between 1593 and 1600 
in which Welsh characters are introduced, 
and he could have doubled the number if he 
had made the second date 1640. Whether 
these characters speak correct English or 
the conventional Welsh English of the stage 
depends on whether they are intended to be 
serious (like Glendower) or humorous (like 
Flusllen and Sir Hugh). They are rarely 
made to speak Welsh, which is not surpris- 
ing, as none of the authors, very few of the 
actors, and not many of the audience under- 
stoo’ a word of it. 

I ‘elieve that the earliest play in which 
Welsh occurs, as also that in which it most 
occurs, is the ‘ Patient Grissill’ of Haugh- 
ton, ‘hettle, and Dekker (1600). This has 


See his articles on ‘ Welsh Portraiture in 
Elizabethan Drama,’ and ‘Welsh Song in 
Eliza’ethan Drama’ in The Ti iter 

p ethan Drama’ in The Times Literary 
Supplement for Nov. 9, and Dec. 7, 1922. See 
also Professor T. Gwynn Jones’s article on 


Tudor Welchmen’s English’ in Y Cymmrodor, 
vol. xxix (1919). 
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about a score of complete sentences, in addi- 
tion to scattered words or phrases. By 
way of contrast to the silent suffering wife 
of the main plot the sub-plot has a shrewish 
wife. As if this were not sufficient comic 
relief a Welsh knight, Sir Owen ap Mere- 
dith, and Gwenthyan (Gwenllian), the 
shrew whom he marries, are introduced. No 
reason is given for his presence in Italy, 
and the reason given for hers is so absurd 
as to be worse than none, ‘‘ The duke. . 
you knowe, is her [my] neare cosen by mar- 
riage, by t?other husband that pring her 
[me| from Wales.’’ No reason is given, 
either, why the two should interlard their 
stage English with Welsh. Doubtless it 
tickled the ears of the groundlings, like the 
French in ‘ Henry V’; but the real explan- 
ation probably was that Henslowe had a 
Welsh man and a Welsh boy in his company 
then. 

Here is a specimen of their dialogue :— 

Sir Owen. Hang her selfe, see you now... 

Gwenthyan. Uang her selfe? Owe, 
owe, owe [? O or how?]... 


owe, 


Sir Owen. Pray be peace and cry no more 
“Owe, owe, owe.” Tawsone ltaw a sén, collo- 
quially taw s6dn, be silent, ‘‘shut up”! 


Gwenthyans, God udge me, is very furie. 

Gwenthyan. O mon [myn, by] Iago! Mon 
due |Duw, god]! Hang Gwenthyans? 

Sir Owen. Adologo whee Gwenthyan 
hethogh, en Thonigh, en moyen due [Adolwg 
chwi, Gwenllian, byddwch yn Honydd er mwyn 
Duw, Pray you, Gwenllian, be quiet, for God's 
sake}. 

Gwenthyan. Ne vetho en Thonigh, Gn 
wathe gethla Tee [Ni fyddaf yn llonydd, gwua 
weithaf y gelly di, I will not be quiet, do the 
worst you can]. Hang Gwenthyans? 

It is very unlikely that Haughton, Chettle, 
or Dekker could have written this brilliant 
conversation in Welsh. One of them must, 
therefore, have written it in English and 
got it translated. The translator, knowing 
that the Welsh letters would suggest wrong 
sounds to English readers, did his best to 
represent the right sounds by English letters. 
The speeches have, consequently, come to us 
mis-spelt by the translator, mis-copied by 
the scrivener, and mis-set by the compositor ; 
so that to work back to the correct form is 
generally a difficult problem, and the solu- 
tion is sometimes doubtful. 


Next to ‘ Patient Grissill’ in the sum of 
its Welsh comes Jonson’s ‘ For the Honour 
of Wales.’ His masque ‘ Pleasure recon- 
ciled to Virtue,’ played before the court on 
Twelfth Night, 1618/9, pleased the king so 
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nuch that he wished it repeated on Shrove 
fuesday. To add some novelty to the 
second performance Jonson wrote ‘ For the 
lonour of Wales’ as an introductory anti- 
nasque. Mount Atlas, the original scene, 
s retained, ‘“‘but now the name changed 
trom Atlas to Craig-Eriri’’ (Snowdon). 
The characters are all Welsh men or Welsh 
vomen, and their talk is the conventional 
nglish interspersed with Welsh, thus :— 


Jenkin. Cym, never tauke any taukes; if 
he King of Great Prittaine keep it assizes 

sre I will cym into court; loog yow, do you 
ee now, and please Got. 

Griffith. Taw d yn ynbhyd, y, dhwyti-n 
ibl i anabhy, pob peth oth folineb, ag y tyny 
swatwar ar dy wlac [Taw, ddyn ynfyd; yr 
wyt ti *n abl i anafu pob peth a’th ffolineb 
1g i dyny gwatwar ar dy wlad, Be silent, mad- 
nan; thou are able to spoil everything with 
thy folly and to draw derision on thy country]. 


_ Jenkin. Gad vyn lonyth [Gad fy’n Nonydd, 
Let me alone]; I say I will appear in court. 
The spelling is a little better than in 


‘ Grissill,’ but the punctuation is bad. Ten 
years after the writing of the masque Jonson 
elt sufficient interest in' the Welsh language 
to ask James Howell to get him a copy of 


Dr. Davies’s Grammar. 

Dekker, one of the authors of ‘ Grissill,’ 
joined with Webster in ‘ Northward Hoe’ 
(1607), which has a little Welsh. Doll, 


vhom Captain Jenkins is courting, says :—- 
Prithee, good Captain Jenkins, teach me to 
-peak some Welch ... How do you say, “I 
ve you with all my heart ’’? 
Jenkins. Mi cara whee, en hellon | Mif cara’ 
hwi anghalon]. 


Doll. Mi cara whee, en hell-hound? 
Jenkins. ‘‘ Hell-hound **! ©, mon dieu! 
French or Myn Duw). Mi cara whee, en 
ellon. 

Doll. O, mi cara whee, en hellon. 


The captain’s part seems made to the mea- 
sure of a Welsh boy. 

Jenkins. Of what stature or size have you 
1 stomach to have your husband now? 

Doll. Of the meanest stature, captain; not 
. size longer than yourself nor shorter. 

Jenkins. By God, ’tis well said; all your 
best captains in the Low Countries were no 
taller as 

One of the characters in Middleton’s 
‘ Chaste Maid in Cheapside’ is an unnamed 
Welsh woman. A London goldsmith, be- 


lieving her to be a great heiress, wants to | 
bring about a match between her and his 
son, Tim. 
shuts the young people in a room. He, a 
fool and pedant just come from Cambridge 


To hasten matters the mother 


}in 
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! é . ° 
with a B.A., speaks to her in Latin, She 
whose English 1s as good as his, says:— ' 





This is most strange: may be he can speak 





Welsh. Avedra whee comrage, der due cog 
foginis? 
tim. “ Cog foggin’’? I scorn to cog with 


| her; 1 will tell her so too in a word near her 
| own language,—kgo non cogo. 

| Welshwoman. Kthegosin a whiggin harle ron 
; corid ambro, 

; ‘‘ Avedra whee comrage”’ is ‘‘ A fedrwch 
chwi Gymraeg?’’—Do you know Welsh ?— 
but I can make no sense of the rest and think 
that Middleton, having used the only bit 
of Welsh he knew, trusted that the audience, 
as ignorant as himself, would accept the 
subsequent gibberish for Welsh. 

Nowadays people who mix much with the 
Welsh pick up a few phrases which they 
bring into light conversation. So, in the 
days of Elizabeth and. James, the play- 
wrights -had picked up a number. These, 
together with a number of Italian, Spanish, 
and French phrases, were assigned to Eng- 
lish-speaking characters. A boisterous squire 
in Fletcher’s ‘ Monsieur Thomas’ joins “Du 
gata whee,’ ‘‘ Bassa mi cu,” and ‘“ Vale- 
totes’’ (? ‘‘ voila tout ’’) in one exclamatory 
burst. The following words and phrases 
occur in ‘ Patient Grissill’ (P.G.), ‘ Foi 
the Honour of Wales’ (H.W.), ‘ Northward 
Hoe’ (N.H.), ‘A Chaste Maid in Cheap- 
side’ (COMES) Fletcher’s ‘ Monsieur 
Thomas’ (M.T.), ‘The  Night-walker’ 
(N.W.), and ‘The Custom of the Country’ 
(C.C.); Dekker’s ‘ Satiromastix’ (5.), ‘The 
Welch Embassador’ (W.E.), ‘The Valiant 
Welshman’ (V.W.), or Munday’s ‘ John a 
Kent and John a Cumber’ (J.K.). (I dis- 
tinguish between words uttered by (E) Eng- 
lish speakers and (W) Welsh or pretended 
Welsh; and I refrain from reproducing the 
many transformations). 

Taw so6n. (EB). S. 

(W). N.H., W.E., N.W., P.G. 


Duw gwyn, holy (lit. white) God. (W). 
NSE, oN 
Duw [ch] cadw chwi, God keep you. (E). 


G:C; NEE. CW), ENS 

Mr. Hart maintained that in the “ grate 
why ”’ of the pirated edition of the ‘ Merry 
Wives’ (‘‘ fare you well ’’ in the A.V.) the 
r was a printer’s intrusion and that “ gate 
why ”’ was the familiar ‘‘ cadw chwi.” 

Myn Due. (EB). 8S. 

CW). Now., 2.G, ory 

Sidanen, a term of endearment, diminu- 
tive of sidan, silk; the name of a princess 
JK. (CW). NuB. PG: 
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a a 
She, | Bara chaws, bread and cheese. (EK). J.K. 
=a Digon, enough. (W ). W.E. 
Speak Felly, SO. (W). H.W. . rw 
. ce Dewch yma, come hither. (EK). N.W. 
i} (W). P.G., C.M. 
with | [¢ has been suggested that ‘‘ Ducdame,”’ 
rt her | which in the second stanza of the song in 
Je pon |) AS you like it,’ HL. v. balances the “ Come 
ll vither’? of the first, is a perversion of 
| Deweh yma. 
os Pobl, people. (W). W.E. 
so Se _ Dydd dawch, good day. (W). P.G. 
think { Nos dawch, gocd night. (W). V.W. 
y bit Hynny, hynna, that. (W). H.W. 
~— Dacw fe, there he is. (W). H.W. 
the Dyma, here is or are; voici. (W). H.W. 
Shakespeare (whose father was succeeded 
1 the | i bailiff by Lewis ap Williams, and was 
they reported as recusant with William Fluellan 
the nd Gryffen ap Roberts) had better oppor- 
play- « tunities than his fellow-dramatists of picking 
hese, { up Welsh. It is therefore the more remark- 
nish, ible that (if grate why and ducdame be dis- 
Eng- llowed) he has no Welsh words, though they 
a vould come appropriately from his Welsh 
“Du aptain and Welsh parson, and are actually 
V ale- | prescribed for his Welsh rebel. In ‘1 Henry 
tory | IV, TL. i. the stage directions require 
rases | Glendower to speak Welsh once and his 
Pou laughter to speak it four times and to sing 
ward | it once. It seems reasonable to conclude 
eap- | that the company then had a Welsh man 
eur anda Welsh boy, and that the poet either 
ker ’ got someone to prepare speeches for them or 
try trusted to their gagging. There can be 
The no doubt that ‘‘ Welsh song’’ here means 
lant | 4 song with Welsh words, though elsewhere 
nn # | it sometimes means only one to be sung to 
| 4 Welsh tune. In the ‘Chaste Maid,’ 
ung: Hl lor instance, after the direction ‘‘ Musicke 
= iid Welche song ’’ English words are given. 
. Davip Satmon. 
.G. ABSTRACTS FROM RAINSFORD DOCU- 
W). MENTS IN THE PUBLIC RECORD 
8). OFFICE. 
7 (See ante, p. 165.) 
ws WE now pass from the Kssex branch of the 
vid - family to the line which settled at Tew, 
sila me, ctrea 1450. This line may be divided 
5 into two parts, the senior or main line, 
whose seat was at Great Tew Park, and the 
junior seated at Little Tew Manor. 
There is a considerable amount of evidence 
nu- to shew that Edmund Raynesford, the under- 
ess | Keeper, and servant to Vryn Brereton, 





Esquire, descends from Humphrey Rainsford 
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of Little Tew Manor, younger brother oi 
Henry, Lord of Great Tew c. 1450, and that 
he is a son of Thomas Rainsford de Sapcote. 
who, with his wife Elizabeth, was a membe: 
of the Guild of Knowle, Co. Warwick, 
1504. If so, he was a brother of William 
Rainsford, gentleman usher and groom ot 
the chamber to Henry VIII. This Willia: 
had a grant of Brailes Manor, Co. Warwit 
in 153Y for twenty years. He also had 
grant of Wroxton Priory, Co. Oxon. Othe 
brothers were Humphrey, Master th 
Privy Buckhounds, and Thomas, servant t 
Arthur Plantagenet, Lord Lisle, and later to 
Sir John Brydges, First Lord Chandos a 
Constable of Sudely Castle. This Thom: 
was ancestor ct the Winchcom) and Gupy 
Hill Rainsfords. 

Kdmund Raynesford’s will is dated Dee 
1558, and he nominates for his oversee 
Mistress Ann Savage and Harry Langston. 

Ann Savage was a dau. of William Sh: 
don, of Beoly, Co.: Wore., and West 
Park, about four miles §.W. of Brailes. Ar 
Sheldon married first Francis Savage, 
Kimly Castle, and secondly Anthony Dast 
of Broadway. She died in 1619. 

The Langstons lived at Sedgeberrow, | 
Wores., and were a branch of the Langstons 
of Oxon. and Berkshire, members of whi 
family intermarried with the Rainsfords, 
Tew Park. 


1? 
Lil 


ol 


9 
a 





of 


Star Chamber Proceedings, Henry VIII. 
IBA IC 
4 209. 
RAYNESFORD v. RAWLYNS. 


c. A.D. 1509-1547. 

lo the King our sovereign Lord.—Compla 
eth unto your most noble grace your dai 
orator and poor subject Edmunde Rayn 
FORDE servant unto Vryn BRERETO 
Esquier, keeper of your grace’s manor 
Klmley Castle, co. Worcester. That 
whereas one George WILLOUGHBY, gent., 
hath before this time exhibited a bill 
complaint against your said orator in 
this honorable court submitting by ti: 
same that your orator with divers others 
named in the same did wrongfully enter 
into a messuage or cottage lying in the 
said manor which the said George claimeti 
to hold of your most noble grace by cops 
of court roll whereas of truth the said 
messuage is parcel of the demeanes of your 
said manor and that such persons as have 
been keepers unto your most noble grace 
of your grace’s park and warren in EKlm- 
ley aforesaid have always had and inhab- 

ited the said messuage or cottage as a 
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lodge for the preservation and_ safe | 
keeping of your grace’s deer and conyes | 
there, and that your said orator did enter 
therein by the commandment of his said 
Master to dwell in the same safely for to 
keep the said deer and conyes according 
to his bounden duty. So it is most 
gracious sovereign lord that this matter 
depending thus in variance the said George 
Wictoucusy, Thomas Maxretpg, clerk, 
Richard Savace, John Rawtyns, Thomas 
GopsaFFrE and Richard Loukere the 13th 
day of September last past in grevous man- 
ner and in contempt of your said court 
have entered into the said lodge, etc. In 
consideration whereof it may please your 
most noble grace to direct your gracious 
writ of injunction unto the said Georye 
WILLOUGHBy commanding him by the same 
peaceably and quietly to permit your ora- 
tor to inhabit and enjoy the premises until 
such time as his pretended title may be 
sufficiently proved, ce. 


The answer of John Rawtywns [filed in 
32/105]. This defendant sayeth that his 
master the said George WuILLouGHBY in 
right of his wife was lawfully seized of 
the said cottage according to the custom 
of the manor of Elmley Castle until he 
was wrongfully put out by the said Ed- 
mund Raynesrorp and other riotous per- 
sons. And further sayeth that the said 
Edmund hath for the space of two years 
last past and more kept one Alice Brap- 
SHAWE in the said town of Elmley as his 
concubine and hath had already by her one 
child, end that the said Edmond is so born 
and maintained by his master that no man 
in the said town dare reprove him. And 
so about the 13th of September last divers 
honest men and women of the said lordship 
of Klmley came unto the said George 
WrLLoucuHBy, showing him how the said 
Edmond intended to keep the said Alice 
his woman in such nowghty and onchrystie 
sorte whereupon the said George com- 
manded this defendant and other of his 
servants to enter the said cottage. This 
defendant doth deny that the said cottage 
is part of the demeasne lands of the said 
manor of Elmley Castle or that the 
keepers of the said park of Elmley have 
always inhabited the said cottage as a 
lodge for the preservation of your grace’s 
deer, and it is well known that John 


BreERETON, late keeper of Elmley park did 
always dwell in the said castle until he 
took the said cottage by copy of court roll | 
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to the use of himself and Thomas his son. 
Denies that any keeper of the said park 
at any time lawfully dwelled in the said 
cottage and prays to be dismissed with 
his costs wrongfully sustained, 

The replication of Kdmund Raynesrorp 
to the answers (not tiled herewith) of 
George WiLLouGHBY, Thomas Maxretpr, 
clerk, Thomas GopsaLve and_ Richard 
Loxyer. The said complainant doth deny 
that the said George W1LLouGHBy hath 
any right or title to hold the said cottage 
in right of Anne his wife, late the wite 
of Thomas LyTTE.LTon, or that Maud, wife 
of the said John BrERETON was admitted 
tenant thereof and surrendered the same 
to the use of the said Thomas Lyrrerron 
and Thomas his son. The said Edmond 
RayNESFORD is ready to prove his said bil! 
of complaint to be true and prays as he 
hath before prayed. 

Star Chamber Proceedings, Henry VIII. 
Si / 48. 
WILLouGHBY v. RayNsrorp. 
A.D. (1540/1). c. 32 Henry VIII. 


To the King’s Highness.—In most humble 
wyse sheweth unto your highness your 
daily orators George WyLLuGusy and Anne 
his wife late the wife of Thomas LyTELTo, 
of Elmley Castell, co. Worcester, deceased. 
That whereas the said Thomas LyTELtox 
in his lifetime was lawfully seized of and 
in one cottage and one garden in Elmley 
Castell holden of and by copy of court 
roll of the manor of Elmley Castell and 
paying unto your highness a yearly rent 
of 4s. 4d. The said Thomas LyTELton 
held and enjoyed the said cottage and gar- 
den during his lifetime and after his death 
the said Anne enjoyed possession thereol 
and after her marriage unto your orator 
continued together with your orator to 


enjoy the possession thereof. So it is 
most gracious prince that one Edmond 


RaynesrorD of Elmeley aforesaid, yeo- 
man, Alice BraDSHAWE, spinster, servant 
unto the said Edmond and by whom he 
hath of late had a child, Walter SmMyTH 
of Elmeley, smyth, and Edward Worrton 
of the same town, carpenter, accompanied 
with divers other riotous and evil dis- 
posed persons through the unlawfull com- 
mandment of one Vryan Breerton Esquire 
on the 4th day of January, 32 Henry 
VIII. [1540/1] did wrongfully enter into 
the said cottage and hath ever since kept 
your orators from the possession thereof 
contrary to your grace’s laws, &c. 


Marcu 20, 1926. 
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swer and say that the said cottage adjoineth 
unto the King’s park in Elmley and that 
all such persons as have been keepers of 
the said park have time out of mind had 
and enjoyed the said cottage as a lodge 
for the keeper or his servant paying for 
the same yearly to the king 4s. 4d. And 
the said KMdmunde RaAYNESFORDE sayeth 
that true it is the said Thomas LyTELTON 
had the keeping of the said park under 
William Compton, knight, and Walter 
WeLcHE Esquire during such time as either 
of them had the keeping of the said park. 
That since the death of the said Walter 
Wetcuz the king hath granted the cus- 
tody of the said park and warren of 
Elmley unto the said Vryan Brereton 
Esquire for term of his life and that the 
said Kdmunde as servant and underkeeper 
to the said Vryan by the commandment 
of the said Vryan did peaceably and 
quietly enter into the said cottage as 
lawfull it was for him to do. The defend- 
ants deny that the said Thomas LyTELToN 
died seized of the said cottage or that the 
plaintiffs ever held the same and pray to 
be dismissed with their reasonable costs 
and charges wrongfully sustained. 
Interrogatories and depositions of witnes- 
ss attached give the following informa- 
tion :— 


that one John BRERETON was under 
keeper of the said park under Mr. Savace 
and that after his death Maude his wife 
took to husband the said Thomas LyTELTON 
and continued in possession of the said 
cottage, &c. Walter SmyTH deposes and 
sayeth that the said Thomas LyTELTon 
was under keeper of the said park under 
the said Sir William Compron. That 
William Apams and William Gipss were 
also under keepers of the said park, &c. 
Paule Rainsforde, of Netherton, Co. Wore. 
appears to have been a nephew of Edmund 
of Elmly Castle, and a son of Thomas 
Rainsford of Sudely, Winchcomb, the ser- 
vant of Sir John Brydges of Sudely Castle, 
and a brother of John Rainsford of Shur- 


dington, Glos., from whom derive the Rains- 


fords of Gupp’s Hill, Tewkesbury. The 
following are extracted from the Winch- 


comb Parish Registers. 


1365. Oct. 25. Elizabeth filia Thoma Rain- 
__ ford Bap. 
166. Aug. 11. Thomason filia Willi Ran- 
ford Bap. 


sees | 
The defendants Edmunde RayNeEsForDE, | 
Walter SmyTHE and Epwarp WOTTON an- | 


Edmunde Rainsrorp deposes and sayeth 


For some years about this time several 
pages of the Register are missing. 

George Willoughby belonged to the Wil- 
loughoys of Middleton, Co. Warwick, and 


|of Wollaton, Co. Notts. His will is dated 


Aug. 14, 1050, and he is described as of 

Netherton, Co. Worcs., Esquire, and as of the 

inner Temple in London. He leaves to 

Fraunces his eldest dau. £200 towards her 

preferment in marriage. 

Towards the close of Paul Rainsford’s 
life he appears to have resided in the parish 
of Westminster, London. In the ‘ Memor- 
ials of St. Margaret’s, Westminster,’ edited 
by Arthur Meredith Burke, and published 
in 1914, are the following :— 

1576. Aug. 26. Ann Rainsford Pl. [plague. | 

1576. Oct. 13. Pawle Rainsford Christ. 

1578. July 30. Ann dau. of Paul Rainsford 

Christ, 
1579. Dec. 19. Henry Ransford son of Paul 
Christ. (altered from Raynford). 

1577. Aug. 3. Buried Paule Rainstorde. 

1589. June 10. Paul Rainsforde buried. 

1582. May 11. Robert Ransford buried. 

1642. Nov. 3. Henry Ransford buried. 
Chancery Proceedings, Series II. 6/85. 
ASHEFELD v. RAINSFORD. 

c. A.D. 1558-79. 

The answer of Paule Ratnsrorpe defendant 
to the bill of Alice ASHEFELD corgplainant. 
—The said defendant saith that the said 
bill is invented of malice and exhibited 
only to put him to costs and charges 
without any cause, and that the same bill 
containeth no matter sufficient whereunto 
the said defendant is answerable, for all 
that he is charged with by the bill is that 
the said defendant hath already obtained 
an assurance of the statute in the said 
bill mentioned and entendeth to extend 
the manor of Brokynton in the bill men- 
tioned and to dispossess the complainant 
thereof which is no cause sufficient to 
molest and trouble this defendant withall 
whereof this defendant demandeth judg- 
ment of this honourable court. And for 
further answer sayeth that the truth is 
that Francis Butstrop did acknowledge 
one Statute or Recognisance of £400 to 
the same William Dawks in the bill of 
complaint mentioned and that the said 
Dawxs left the same Statute with all 
effects thereof to his two daughters for 
their preferment in marriage whose hus- 
bands to whom the said debt belonged 
have sundry times earnestly desired this 
defendant to sue out writs of extent and 
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to cause all the lands that the said Francis | 


BuLsTROD was seized of to be extended 
and seized for the said £400. And this 
defendant being tenant and occupier of 
certain lands of the said Francis BULSTROD 
who, in right of his wife Anne by virtue 
of the gift of her late husband George 
WILLOUGHBY, was seized and possessed of 
the manor of Netherton, co. Worcester, 
vide Chancery Proceedings, Series II., 
4/37, a.p. 1558-79, Alice ASHEFILDE of 
Barford Mychell, co. Oxon, widow, late 
wife of Anthony ASHEFILDE, deceased, and 
John AsHFILDE, son and heir of the said 
Anthony and Alice versus Paul Rayns- 
FORDE, the said Francis Buistrop and 
Anne his wife, and others, concerning the 
manor of Netherton, liable to the said 
statute and thinking by this means to find 
more favor at their hands for the land 
that he doth occupy did at their request 
and by a letter of attorney from them made 
did cause the said manor of Brockhamp- 
ton and the lands whereof the said Francis 
BuLSTROD was seized to be extended and 
the said manor by virtue of the Queen’s 
writs of extent with all the other lands 
aforesaid are already extended by the 
travell and soliciting of the said defend- 
ant being deputed and authorised by the 
said executor as lawfull it was for him 
to do. And this defendant denies that 
the principal debt of the same statute, 
or any part thereof is satisfied or paid as 
in the bill is untruly alledged or that 
the defendant was privy to the assurance 
made by Francis Butstrop and Anne his 
wife to the said Anthony ASHFIELDE and 
the complainant as is untruly surmised. 
This defendant demandeth judgement of 


the court and prayeth to be dismissed 
with his costs and charges wrongfully 
sustained. 


(Signed) THornvon. 


The bill of complaint is not filed here- 
with; search made for same but not to be 


found in Chancery Proceedings, Series IT, 


A.D. 1558-79. 


C. 


Chancery Proceedings, Series II. 154/39. 
RAYNEFORDE v. 
A.D. 1558-79. 


ASSHEFELDE, 


To the Right Honorable Sir Nicholas Bacon, 


knight, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
of England.—Lamentablie complayninge 


shewethe unto your good Lordshipe your 
poore and dayle Oratour Pawle Rayne- 
FORDE of Netherton, co. Worcester, gentle- | 


man. That whereas the late king Edward 
VI. was lawfully intitled to the possess- 
ion of the wardship and custody of the 
body and lands of one Henry WitLovgupy; 
son and heir apparent of George Wit- 
LOUGHBYE Esquire, deceased, and his high- 
ness so being thereof possessed for divers 
good causes and considerations did by his 
letters patent* dated the 11th of February 
in the fifth year of his reign [1551] grant 
the wardship of the body and lands of the 
said Henry WiILLOUGHBYE unto one Anne 
WiLLtoucHByE wife of the said Georg: 
WILLOUGHBYE, deceased, and mother unto 
the said Henry, and did further by his 
said Jetters patent give and grant to the 
said Anne an annuity or yearly rent ot 
twenty marks assigned by the master and 
counsel of the Court of Wards and Liver- 
ies to be paid unto the said Anne in re- 
spect of her bringing up the said Henry 
during his minority and the same to be 
issuing out of the manors and lands late 
ot the said George his father. The said 
Anne being so possessed of the said ward- 
ship and annuity did take to husband one 
Kraunces BourstropE of Netherton, co. 
Worcester, who by reason of the said mar- 
riage was likewise possessed. And so 
being possessed by the same Traunces 
Boutsrrope by his indenture dated about 
November, 3 Philip & Mary [1555] did 
sell unto one Anthonye AssHErELDE the 
said custody, marriage and annuity or 
yearly rent of 20 marks. The said 
Anthonye ASSHEFELDE being so thereof pos- 
sessed made his last will appointed Alice 
his wife executrix thereof and died. The 
said Alice ASSHEFELDE proved the said 
will and for xiij** [£260] sold the ward. 
ship of the body and lands of the said 
Henry unto one Robert HunckEs and 
John Huncxes Esquires, who immed- 
iately conveyed their estates therein unto 
your orator and unto one Rauffe Savace 
and Edward Worron whose several estates 
therein your orator hath by lawfull con- 
veyance and assurance. And your orator 
so being possessed resorted to the Surveyor 
and other the officers of the said court 
of Wards and Liveries for to receive the 
said yearly rent and annuity of twenty 
marks yet now so it is the said Surveyor 
and officers do utterly refuse to make pay- 
ment thereof for that the said BouLsTkopE 
had conveyed the annuity unto one Robert 
HawsreweEtt Esquire before he made any 








* See Patent Roll No. 837, membrance 35 
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conveyance to the said Anthony ASsHE- | 
reupE. And albeit the said Alice knew 
very well of the same former conveyance 
of the annuity by BoutsrropE yet she did 


{declare] that the said wardship and 
annuity were discharged of all incum- 


brances. In tender consideration whereof 
may the Queen’s writ of subpena be dir- 
ected unto her commanding her thereby 
to appear in court there to answer the 
premises, «c. 

The answer of Alice AssHEFELDE. That 
true it is her late husband Anthony AssuHz- 
rELDE died possessed of the said wardship 
and annuity which after his death this 
defendant by her indenture dated the 28 
of April, 5 Elizabeth [1563] did lawfully 
grant and convey unto the said Robert anJ 
John HuNCKES. This defendant denies 
that she by her said conveyance did coven- 
ant that the said wardship and annuity 
were then discharged of all incumbrances 
done by the said Fraunces BouLstrovE or 
that she had any intelligence of the grant 
so made unto the said Robert HawsEweE 1, 
and prays to be dismissed with her reason- 


able costs and charges wrongfully sus- 

tained. 

Chancery Proceedings, Series IT, 148 / 16. 
XAYNSFORDE v. ASHEYLDE. 

¢. A.D. 1558-1579. 

lo the Rt. Honble. Sir Nicholas Bacon, 


knight, Lord Keeper of the great seal of 
England.—Complaining showeth unto your 
lordship your daily orators Pawle Rayns- 
rorDE and Frances his wife. That whereas 
the Dean and Chapter of Worcester were 
lawfully seized of the manor of Netherton, 
co. Worcester, and being so seized at a 
court holden of the said manor about the 
latter years of the reign of king Henry 
VIII. by their steward of their said 
manor for the time being did grant unto 
the said Frances by the name of Frances 
WittoucHBy daughter of one George W1L- 
LOUGHBY Esq., deceased, one tenement or 
messuage customary and three messuages 
customary with all lands, &c., thereunto 
belonging parcel of the said manor and 
holden thereof by copy of court roll to 
hold unto the said Frances and to her 
assigns immediately from and after the 
deceased of one Alice BryNp, widow, for 
term of her life. The said Frances was 
%0 seized of the said premises after the 
death of the said Alice Brynp, was ad- 
mitted tenant thereof, and enjoyed pos- 
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session of the same until about four years 
now last past when one Anthony AsHE- 
FELDE, having by secret practice and con- 
federacy with one Francis BuistropveE lord 
of the said manor of Netherton obtained 
the copy of the first grant made unto the 
said I*rances and other customary evid 
ences concerning the premises, entered the 
said premises and hath ever since un- 
justly, taken the profits and rents thereof, 
being worth £20 yearly, to his own use. 
In consideration whereof may it please 
your good lordship to grant a writ of 
subpena to be directed unto the said An- 
thony ASHEFELDE commanding him by; 
virtue thereof personally to appear in 
court there to make answer to the premises 
and further to abide such order and 
direction as shall be thought to stand with 
right equity and good conscience. And 
your orators shall daily pray to God, Xe. 
No answer filed herewith. 
ALFRED 
Ilunstanton. 


RANSFORD. 


Kast KHoe, 


(To be continued). 


“MHE CURATE’S EGG,’ The following 

letter is, I think, worth preserving as 
a record of the origin of a phrase which 
have been definitely adopted in 
Knglish :— 


seems to 


Dear Sir.—In your recent broadcast talk on 
*“Catchwords and Clichés” you referred to 
the origin of the above widely quoted joke. 
and remarked that it had been attributed to 
Dan Leno, but that you had found the late 
George du Maurier was the responsible party. 

Might I correct this? It was an illustrated 
contribution by myself to the now defunct 
“Judy ” (May 22, 1895). Some weeks or pos- 
sibly a month or two later it appeared in 
“Punch” under du Maurier’s signature, 
which “ coincidence ” excited caustic editorial 
comments from ‘“‘ Judy,” to the effect that— 
“Of course we know all good things come 
from ‘ Punch,’ but etc., etc., with an imag- 
inary suggestion how at a dinner party George 
du Maurier might have heard it and in all 
innocence illustrated it for his paper. I was 
later a contributor to “ Punch ” myself, and 
have heard it commented upon. A reference 
to the files will corroborate this. 

Yours, etc., 
Tom 


will 


WILKINSON. 
Perhaps the ‘ N.E.D.’ note this for 
the Supplement. 


KE: W. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


[NSCRIPTION ON TOMB OF SIR JOHN 
DRAYTON.—Can any classical reader 
help me with the following puzzle? Sir John 
Drayton, lord of Nuneham Courtney and 
other manors in Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire 
and Bedfordshire, is buried with his wife 
Isabell in Dorchester Abbey Church, Oxon. 
His monument has been minutely described 
by Gough, and there is a careful discussion 
of various problems involved in Addington’s 
account of the church (1845). Anthony a 
Wood has preserved an inscription belonging 
to the monument, Latin pentameters and 
hexameters, which as Addington shows were 
probably arranged so that the pentameter 
should be read in a line with the hexameter. 
I need not quote them in full, but shall copy 
only the last lines which give the date of 
Drayton’s death. They are as follows in 
Addington’s version : 
C.sup. M. quadres, bis septem comminue 
tres, His annis miles decidit in cineres: 
Terna dies Octobris mensis clauserat ejus 
Vitam, quem precibus, quaeso, juvate plis, 
Addington notes that for ‘‘ comminue”’ 
Wood gives ‘‘ communia ’’ with strong marks 
of doubt. He reads ‘‘ hundreds above a 
thousand take four, twice seven, crush 
[diminish by] three, i.e. mccccxt.’’ Up to 
** bis septem ’’ which gives us 1414 this read- 
ing is not in doubt; it is the reading of 
‘comminue tres,’’ ‘‘diminish by three ”’ 
which is incorrect. For the will of Sir John 
Drayton is at Lincoln (dated 4 Oct., 1417, 
proved 10 Dec., 1417) and his inquisition 
post mortem, in the Record Office, shows that 
he died 3 Oct., 1417. There is a slight con- 
flict in the day, the tomb and the inquest 
giving the 3rd, the will being dated the 4th 
October, but there is no doubt about the year 
—1417. What I want therefore, is a reading 
for ‘‘comminue ”’ which will add 3 to 1414 
instead of taking it away. What is needed 
is a dactyl followed by a long syllable and 
‘tres’? or possibly ‘‘ et tres.’’ 
K. St. Joun Brooks. 
IVIL SERVICE: INCREASE OF 
OFFICE HOURS. — Will someone 
kindly give the date when the office hours 
for civil servants were increased from ten 
to four to ten to five? Who was the Prime 
Minister at the tame, and how was the 
change effected ? By Act of Parliament, 
resolution of the House or simply by a 
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Cabinet decision? Was there any discussion 
in the House? Also, how was the decision 
communicated to the Civil Service ? 
PENSIONER. 

AN TIENT COLLIERIES, BALLY- 

CASTLE, IRELAND.—In ‘ The Scen- 
ery and Antiquities of Ireland,’ illustrated 
by W. H. Bartlett, the text by N. P. Willis 
and J, Stirling Coyne, and published by 
George Virtue, London, apparently about 
a century and a quarter ago, or a little 
less, occurs the following interesting state- 
ment :— 

The Collieries of Ballycastle have, at dif- 
ferent periods, occupied the attention of 
speculators . . . But a more than ordinary 
interest is attached to them from a discovery 
made about seventy years ago by the miners 
employed in the works. Mr. Hamilton, in his 
*‘ Letters on the Antrim Coast,’ says that about 
the year 1770, while the miners were pushing 
forward an adit towards the bed of coal in 
an unexplored part of the Ballycastle cliff, 
they unexpectedly broke through the rock into 
a narrow passage, so much contracted and 
choked up with various drippings and deposits 
on its side and bottom, as to render it impos- 
sible for any of the workmen to force through 
that they might examine it further. Two lads 
were made to creep in with candles, for the 
purpose of exploring this — subterraneous 
avenue, they accordingly proceeded for a con- 
siderable time, with much labour and diffi- 
culty, and at length entered into an extensive 
labyrinth, diverging into numerous _apart- 
ments, in the mazes and windings of which 
they were completely bewildered and __ lost. 
After various vain attempts to return, their 
lights were extinguished, their voices became 
hoarse and exhausted with frequent shouting; 
at length, becoming completely fatigued, they 
sat down together in utter despair. Mean- 
while their friends without, alarmed for their 
safety, used equal exertions to indicate their 
presence, but in vain; at length, it occurred to 
one of the subterranean wanderers, that the 
sound of his hammer against a stone would 
be better heard than the sound of a human 
voice, which artifice succeeded in directing 
their friends to the place where the two 
young adventurers were seated in despond- 
ence, and so ultimately restored them to the 
light of the sun, after an absence of twelve 
hours. 

Thirty-six chambers were discovered here, 
all trimmed and dressed by excellent hands; 
also baskets and mining-instruments, — and 
other demonstrations of the original miners 
knowledge and expertness in the art, equal 
to that of the present age. No_ tradition 
remains in the country of the working ot 
this mine; and the peasantry, who attribute 
all works of antiquity in this kingdom to the 
Danes or the giants, in this instance prefer 
the former. But this conclusion is erroneous, 
as is very satisfactorily proved by the writer 
of the above extract. Another argument in 
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favour of the supposition, that these collieries 
were wrought anciently, is derived from this 
curious circumstance. Bruce’s Castle, on the 
Isiand of Raghery, appears to have been built 
with lime, which had been burned with sea- 
coul, some cinders of which may still be 
detected in the mortar, and bears a strong 
resemblance to those of Ballycastle coals. 
Nuw these coals, in all probability, were 
brought from Ballycastle; for the English 
collieries were not then in general use, and 
this was more than five centuries ago. 

1 should be grateful for information of 
three kinds, viz. : 

1. Bibliography, with publishers’ names 
and dates, of the Ballycastle Collieries, con- 
taining references to the subterranean apart- 
ments spoken of above. 

2. Information as to the exact date of pub- 
lication of Bartlett’s ‘Scenery and Anti- 
quities of Ireland,’ and especially the num- 
ber of copies issued, 

3. Hamilton’s ‘Letters on the Antrim 
Coast,’ where, when, and how published ? 

A. H. Cooper-PRIcHARD. 
ANTONIUS ROBERTI.—This man, other- 
4 wise Anthony Roberts, 8.J., who styled 
iimself ‘QOxoniensis,’ was the author of 
‘Clavis Homerica,’ a Homeric lexicon, first 
printed at Douai in 1636. A second edition 
was printed at London in 1638, as also a 
third in 1647, both edited by G. Perkins; 
another was printed in Holland in 1649, and 


soon. Copies are in the British Museum. 
[s anything known of the author or his 
editor / 

H. Inch ANDERTON. 


EATH OF CHARLES II.—In one of the 
early letters to his son (vol. i., No. 70), 
the Earl of Chesterfield makes this state- 
ment of Charles II :— 
“He lived uneasily with his people and 
Parliament; and was at last poisoned.’’ 
Chesterfield does not give this as a mere 
opinion. He states it as an undoubted fact, 
in an historical outline written to instruct. 
his son, aged about ten years. 
What was his authority ? 
WaLpo SABINE. 
Sr: CYBI’S CHURCH, HOLYHEAD.—I 
“should be grateful if anyone could tell 
me whether any engraving, photograph or 
illustration of any kind exists of the interior 
of this old church at Holyhead previous to 
the restoration of 1878, and would inform 
me what became of the old stained glass 
in the east window, when removed at this 
restoration ? 
Wm. M. 


20, Broadway, Tilbury, Essex. 


Dopson. 
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URHAM CATHEDRAL LIBRARY.— 
Dr. James Raine, in his ‘ Brief Ac- 


'count of Durham Cathedral,’ 1833, refers 





to the mutilation of Pudsey’s Bible, and 
adds ‘‘Iit was Dr. Dobson’s nurse (1695- 
1718) who is said to have been guilty of these 
abominations.”’ 

Is there any evidence, beyond traditional 
hearsay, for this particular attribution of 
guilt ? 

H. D. Hucues. 

MHE FIFTH DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM 

THE CONQUEROR.—In last week’s 
Stockport Advertiser, which gives extracts 
from a hundred years ago, is an announce- 
ment of the death of Elizabeth Harriet Vis- 
countess Warren-Bulkeley. She was the only 
daughter of Sir George Warren, the last male 
representative of that family. It is also 
stated that ‘‘In the genealogical table ap- 
pended to Mr. Watson’s History of the Earls 
of Warren and Surry, we find that the first 
Karl who bore that title married the fifth 
daughter of William the Conqueror.’”’ <Ac- 
cording to my copy of Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
this is not the case. The fifth daughter of 
the Conqueror dying unmarried. 

I should be glad if anyone could throw 
light upon these conflicting statements. 

Mountacure E. Owen. 

‘6 WW HITSTE %.”’> — According to the 

‘N.E.D.’, this word meant (1) a 
bleacher (quotations from c. 
(2) a whitesmith, with a 


1440 to 1701), 

reference to E. 
Moor’s ‘ Suffolk Words’ (1823). There is 
also, under sense 1, a reference to Instruc- 
tions to Census Clerks of 1881, published 
in 1885. 

I shall be glad to know how the latter book 
is kept up to date by omission of obsolete 
words, etc. Also to know to which of the 
senses belongs the following quotation from 
the Constat of a lease cited as ‘ L.T.R. Par- 
ticulars for leases 3990’ in P.R.O. It is 
dated 1717. Robert Walpole is to have a 
grant of 

‘‘an appartment part of the House [in 
Chelsea Hospital] late belonging to the Whit- 
ster of the said Hospitall and late in the 
possession of the Lamplighter of the said 


Hospitall.”’ Q. V. 
es BY AND LARGE. ’’—This phrase is used 


by Colonel House, in one of his recently 
published volumes of letters concerning 
President Woodrow Wilson, What is the 
age and origin of the phrase ? 
J. Lanprear Lecas 
101, Piccadilly. 
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LD PEWTER CANDLESTICK:  IN- 


SCRIPTION. —1 have recently acquired | 


an old and curiously shaped candlestick, 
which apparently is made of pewter. It 
bears in an oval lozenge the inscription: 

‘Layzerzinn, 4406.’’ This is on the under 
portion of the article. 

The person from whom I acquired the 
-andlestick (which is extremely heavy, and 
is constructed to be carried in the hand) 
assured me that it had been in the possession 
of his family for over a century. 

Can any reader inform me, what the in- 
scription refers to? Is it a manufacturer’s 
mark, and does the number thereon give any 
clue to the year of its fabrication? 

Kk. Mirram Lon. 

8, ‘Taviton Street, London, W.C.1. 

\ ALTHAMSTOW SLIP.—T shall be much 
obliged if any readers who know any- 
thing whatever about a strip of land, called 
‘ Walthamstow Slip,’’ which, until 1878, ran 
right through Leyton Parish, will com- 
municate to your columns any information 
historical or legendary——-with an _ indica- 

tion of the source of it. 

T. WINTERSGILL. 

“ye iLRREDEM.’’—What is the meaning 

of this word in connection with 
Osipium? It appears to be a qualifying ad- 
jective to the latter word (which, I under 
stand, signifies a cosmetic or pomade), and 
is found in a 1660 Statute of Charles IJ, 
relating to tonnage and poundage, with 
special reference to drugs, Doubtless it 
belongs to the Latin medical jargon of the 
seventeenth century. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 

C-on-M, Manchester. 
PLEYDELL COURT : PLEYDELL 

STREET.—These are south out of Fleet 
Street at No. 55. The Court was part of 
Whitefriars, or rather, it gave access to the 
monastery. Pleydell Street is first men- 
tioned in 1848, and was earlier called Silver 
Street. Any information of the Pleydell 
having given the name to these Jittle alleys 
would be much appreciated. 

LovuIs ZETTERSTEN. 


eS HYMN WANTED.—‘ Where 


, can the words be found of a Christmas 
hymn beginning ‘“‘ Whence’ those sounds 
symphonious?” Who was the author? It 


seems to have been discarded by all recent 
hymn-books, but it was popular in Evan- 
gelical circles some sixty years ago. 


PERTINAX. 
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CROMWELL’S HEAD. 
(cl. 100, 155). 
(‘HE mummied claimant to the doubtful 
honour of being Cromwell’s head has 
been many times described and i ilustrated, 
first of all, I think, in the Daily Chronicle, 
in the ’eighties; and a little cons: leration 
of the details of these illustrations alone 
should suffice to expose the head as a fraud. 

Apart from this, an extraordinary num- 
ber of mistakes have been made about the 
authorities on the subject of the fate of 
Cromwell’s remains. In Sir Henry 
Howorth’s paper, for instance, there are two 
serious errors. On p. 238 (Archeological 
Journal, Vol. Ixviii.) he states that the 
‘famous organ of the Government ” in 
Cromwell’s times was known as ‘‘ the Public 
Mercury, Mercurius Publicus,’’ and goes on 
to establish the fact that Cromwell’s body 
was embalmed from the ‘‘ Commonwealth 
Mercury.”’ The Public Mercury of the 
times was a bi-weekly, written by Marcha- 
mont Nedham and (the two overlapping) was 
entitled Mercurius Politicus on Thursdays 
and the Publick Intelligencer on Mondays. 
rhere were no other periodicals in existence 
at the time and the ‘‘ Commonwealth Mer- 
cury’’ is a clumsy modern fraud, woithless 
for any purpose (See 11 S. v. 432). 

Bate’s account of the embalming of Crom- 
well’s body is to the point, but needs corrob- 
oration from the other side, Bate being 
iioyalist. 

In 1787, Sir John Prestwich published 
‘ Prestwich’s Respublica,’ compiled from the 
papers of two ancestors, contemporaries oi 
Cromwell, viz. Edmund Prestwich and John 
Prestwich, fellow of All Souls. On pp. 172-8 
is the latter’s account of what happened 
after Cromwell’s death :— 

His body, presently after his expiration, was 
washed and laid out; and, being opened, was 
embalmed and wrapped in a sere [sic| cloth 
six double and put into an inner sheet of lead, 
inclosed in a _ coffin of the choicest wood. 
Owing to the disease he died of, which, by 
the bye, appeared to be that of poison [there 
are many legends about this] his body, al- 
though thus “bound up and laid in the coffin. 
swelled and bursted, from whence came such 
filth that raised such a deadly and noisome 
stink that it was found prudent to bury him 
immediately, which was done in as private a 
manner as possibl e. 

The embalming, therefore, if we dismiss 
the idea of poison, could not have been a 
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success, and further corroboration of the 
private burial comes from two other sources. 
Lady Hobart wrote to the Verney family 
that, ‘‘ My lord protectors body was Bered 
‘sic] last night at one o-clock very privittly, 
& tis’ thought that will be [no] show at tall ”’ 
(Lady Verney’s ‘ Verney Memoirs,’ ed. 1925, 

i. p. 129), and the Calendar of the MSS. of 
the Corporation of Berwick-on-Tweed (‘ Re- 
yort on the MSS. in various collections,’ Vol. 
. 1901), p. 19, states : 

Letter ot news about the funeral of the pro- 
tecter Oliver, &c. Not dated. His corpse was 
emoved on Wednesday night last from Somer- 
set House and carried to Westminster, and 
there interred in a vault in Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel; a day will suddenly be ap- 
winted for celebrating the funeral, the charge 
whereof will not amount to above £80,000.” 

Mercurius Politicus and the Publick Intel- 
igencer, of course, suppress all this, but 
ndirectly enable us to give the date of the 
Wednesday in question. 

Mereurius Politicus, No. 432, for Sept. 
2-9, 1658, after announcing Cromwell’s death 
m the third, states :— 

This afternoon [Sept. 4] the Physitians and 
chirurgions appointed by order of the Council 
to embowel and embalm the body of his late 
highness and fill the same with sweet odours 
erformed their duty. 

And No. 434, for 16-23 Sept. adds, under 
the heading of ‘‘ Whitehall, Sept. 20” :— 


[his night the corps of his late highness 
was removed hence in a private manner, being 
ittended only by his own servants . . . which, 
heing placed in a herse drawn by six horses, 
was conveyed to Somerset House, where it 
rests for some daies more private, but after- 
wards will be exposed in State to publick 
view. 

The last time the periodicals mentioned 
the body was in Mercurius Politicus, for 
7-14 Oct., under the date of Oct. 12: 
Consideration was also had [by the Council] 
about the appointing a day for the funeral 
solemnities and interment of the body of his 
late highness. 

There is no other mention of the body, but 
n the next number, for 14-21 Oct., a 
lengthy account is headed :— 

“A particular and exact relation how 
Somerset House is prepared for the effigies 
or representation of his late highness, by 
particular order of the lords of the Council, 
which was first shewed publiquely on Mon- 
day last’”’ (i.e. the 18th). 


Wednesday, the 13th of Oct., therefore, 


was the day after which the secret funeral | 
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took place in the middle of the night, for 
the reasons given by the Rev. John Prestwich. 

Under the date of Nov. 16, Mercurius 
Politicus gives a further account of the 
effigies ‘‘ standing in state’? ‘‘upon an 
ascent,’’ crowned, vested in royal robes and 
holding both sceptre and globe. Contem- 
porary engravings of this exhibition depicted 
the effigies surrounded by lighted tapers, like 
the image of a saint in a church, and the 
resentment aroused by this display is 
described by Ludlow and others. 

The effigies was carried in procession to the 
Abbey on Nov. 23, and there deposited ‘‘ in 
a bed of State,’ on the site of the High 
Altar—‘‘ the abomination of desolation in the 
Holy Place’”’ said a Royalist satirist. Ed- 
vard Burrough, the Quaker, voiced the 
popular indignation in a pamphlet signed 

EK. B.,’’ and entitled :— 

‘A testimony against a great idolatry 
committed and a true mourning of the Lord’s 
servant upon the many considerations of his 
heart, upon that occasion of the great stir 
made about an image made and carryed from 
one place to another, happening the 23 day 
of the ninth month,” ec. 

Again, Sir Henry Howorth errs in saying 
that Cromwell’s body had been buried for 
three years before it was exposed at Tyburn 
on Jan. 30, 1661. As a matter of fact it 
had not been buried quite two years and five 
months. Nor (medical readers will correct 
me if I am wrong) is he right in adding that 
under ‘‘ ordinary circumstances’? it would 
‘“have been entirely disintegrated.’’ Brad- 
shaw’s body had been buried for fourteen 
months, and was not embalmed. Yet Saint- 
hill wrote that it was well preserved—‘‘ in- 
asmuch as I knew his face’’ (cxlvi, 271). 

Finally, the passages in Mercurius Pub- 
licus and the Kingdom’s Intelligencer of 
1661, both of which were written by Henry 
Muddiman, will be found set out in exlvi. 
272. These state that the heads of the three 
regicides, Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw 
were set up on poles on Westminster Hall. 
Bradshaw in the centre, Cromwell and Ireton 
on either side. Nothing whatever was said 
about spikes or even the pikes customarily 
used. 

We are now in a position to consider the 
claims set up on behalf of the mummied 
head. The story of this commences in 1787, 
when it was sold for £118, the legend then in 
circulation about it being that that it had 
been blown down from Westminster Hall on 
a stormy night towards the end of the reign 
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of Charles II or James II, and picked up 
by a sentry, who concealed it. The date 
usually assigned to this event is 1684. Sir 
Henry Howorth and others have described 
minutely the fortunes of the mummied head, 
after 1787, and I have no doubt that all that 
they say is accurate, but it is the legendary 
tale that is important, and this demands 
stricter examination than has yet been given 
to it, for it postulates an impossibility. 

The illustrations in the Archeological 
Journal depict the head practically intact, 
with the exception of the nose, and all the 
hair (it is said) remained upon it. 

Yet it had been exposed on Westminster 
Hall for twenty years, not only to the ravages 
of the weather, but also to the kites and 
crows of the times. These stripped the flesh 
from the heads and limbs of the traitors 
exposed all over London, and when Brad- 
shaw died, in 1659, the writer of the ‘ Ar- 
raignment of the Divel for stealing away 
President Bradshaw,’ sang :— 

Accusers there will be, 
Bitter ones, bitter ones, 
Hangman and tree so tall, 
Kite and Crow, which were all 
Robb’d of their right, 
and yet it is claimed that Cromwell’s head, 
not properly embalmed, and exposed on a 
pole, not on a pike or spike, remained un- 
molested (not only by the kites and crows but 
also by the smaller birds, who certainly would 
have removed the hair for their nests) and 
is identical with the head depicted in the 
Archaological Journal! 

But the evidence does not end with this 
stumbling-block. The claim is also made 
that the head was blown down at night— 
obviously because if it had been blown down 
in the daytime, the sentry would have been 
unable to conceal it. This claim ends the 
legend altogether, for Cromwell’s head was 
not blown down at all, but was thrown 
down by workmen in the daytime. The pin- 
nacle at the South-West end of Westminster 
Hall, to which Cromwell’s head had been 
fixed, was rebuilt in 1681, and Heraclitus 
Ridens, No. 24, for July 12, 1681, took note 
of the fact, as follows :— 

Whether old Nolls’ head did not take it fer | 
an affront to be thrown down from the pinacle | 
[sic] of Honour, which is repairing at the 
South End of Westminster Hall, and whether 
he would not be better than a witch who 
could tell who shall be his successor in that | 
high preferment? 


We may take it for granted that the street | 
boys of the times left very little remaining | 
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lof the bones to which the real head must 


have been reduced by 1681. 
J. G. Mupprman. 

WESTMINSTER PALACE: THE FIRE 

OF 1834 (cl. 116).—There is an ac. 
count of the fire in ‘The History of the 
Ancient Palace and late Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster,’ by Edward Wedlake 
Brayley and John Britton, 1836, pp. 408 
ct seqq. There are forty-eight illustrations 
of which nine are drawings shewing the 
effects of the fire, dated October, 1834— 
April, 1835. Seven of these are by R. W. 
Billings and two by Thos. Clark. One 
is dated October 21, 1834, i.e. under one 
week after the fire. There is also a ground 
plan of all the buildings which shews the 
extent of the fire by dotted lines. It is by 
R. W. Billings, dated Feb. 1, 1835. Three 
of these illustrations appear in ‘ Parliament 
Past and Present,’ by Arnold Wright and 
Philip Smith (? czreca 1903), vol i, pp. 
165-8. Their source is not stated. I remem- 
ber remarking to (the now late) Mr. Smith, 
who was in the Vote Office in the House 
of Commons, that there was nothing, as to 
many of the illustrations in ‘ Parliament 
Past and Present’ to shew where they came 
from. He was most indignant at my sug- 
gestion that he should have given away his 
information. I am still amused at his irrit- 
ation. 

Probably there is much about the fire in 
The Annual Register and the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, indeed, I have an engraving of 
‘Ruins of St. Stephen’s Chapel, seen from 
the roof of Westminster Hall’ by R. W. 
Billings, Gent. Mag. September, 1835, vol. 
iv. 

Dean Stanley, in his ‘ Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey,’ 3rd edit. 1869, p. 444, tells 
how Sir F. Palgrave and Dean Ireland 
climbed through a hole in the roof of the 


Chapter House to witness ‘‘ the awful 
scene.”’ 
In Charles Knight’s Penny Magazine, 


1834, November 15 (i.e. vol. iil., pp. 441-8) 
are two full-page prints, viz. ‘ Ruins of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel’ and ‘ Ruins of the Houses 
of Parliament, fronting the River,’ also a 
ground-plan (full-page) in which the parts 


| destroyed by the fire are indicated by black 
| Shading; also an account of the fire occupy- 


ing two and a half columns. 
Rospert PrerPornt, 
There are thirteen columns giving an eye 
witness’s and another’s account of the conflag- 
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gration of the two Houses of Parliament in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for Nov., 1834, p. 
477 et seq. It is dated from New Kent Road, 
Oct. 17, and is ‘‘ written chiefly in a scenic 
but unexaggerated point of view and may 
not be acceptable to your readers.”’ 
illustrated by a ground plan of the Parlia- 
ment Houses and adjoining edifices, show- 
ing the extent of the fire. Other accounts 
will be found in the Annual Register, 1834, 
pp. 155-169, and in Brayley and Britton’s 
‘History of the Ancient Palace and the 
late Houses of Parliament at Westminster,’ 
1836, pp. 408-415. These are all contempor- 
ary, and together with the newspapers of 
the time will probably satisfy your enquirer. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


In reply to F. there is no more satisfac- 
tory description of the destruction of the 
Houses of the Lords and Commons than is 
to be found in The Mirror, vol. xx1v., 
1834, see pp. 87, 88, 90, 91, 93 and 95. At 
p. 431 there is a remarkably clever parody 
which lets light upon those who were chiefly 
responsible for the conflagration. 

James Arrow. 

Balham. 


William Hone, returning dispirited to his 
home, trying to hit on a scheme to avoid 
the eviction of his family, was informed that 
the Houses of Parliament were burning. 
Having confirmed the report, he called for 
tea, candles, pMnty of coal, and his copy 
of Stow. Then he wrote an article (or ar- 
ticles ?) on the buildings, which at 6 a.m. 
he took to The Times and obtained ten 
guineas (see 7%mes 17, 18, 21 Oct. 1834, the 
first and last being probably by Hone). 

Joseph Hume is said to have accosted Lord 
Hill at the fire and said ‘‘ My lord! my lord! 
There are but eight pioneers here and the 
country pays for ten.’? There are many 
views in the Crace Collection (Portfolio XV), 

J. ARDAGH. 


ADMISSION OF LADIES TO THE 
““ HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT (cl. 171). 

In 1778, on Feb. 2, a large number of 
ladies were present to hear a great debate 
on the state of the nation; we are told that 
they filled the whole gallery and the seats 
under the front gallery. Captain Johnstone, 
being angry that the house was cleared of 
all the ‘* men strangers,’’ amongst whorn were 
some friends he had introduced, insisted that 
all strangers should withdraw, but so much 
opposition was shown by the fair audience 
that it took two hours to enforce the order. 
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After this ladies were excluded from the 
House, and, until 1834, could only obtain a 
glimpse of its proceedings by peeping down 
the ‘‘ lantern’’ over the largest chandelier. 
The great fire took place in 1834. 

The Commons’ chamber in the new parlia- 
mentary palace was not built in accordance 
with the original plans of the architect, Sir 
Charles Barry, but was reduced to the same 
small dimensions as those which the old as- 
sembly room had possessed. The accom- 
modation for spectators is confined to the 
two galleries along the short sides of the 
rectangle formed by the chamber; the front 
row of the gallery over the speaker’s chair 


| is reserved for reporters, and behind them, 


| send, 
| Nov. 4, 1852. 





in a space shut off by a high and massive 
lattice of brass, is the place for ladies visit- 
ing the house. 

The new House of Commons was occupied 
for the first time 1850* (Relich, ‘ The Pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons, Vol. ii., 
p. 21). 

An amusing discussion took place in th2 
House of Commons in July, 1869. Mr. H. 
Herbert moved, ‘‘ That in the opinion of 
this House the grating in front of the ladies’ 
gallery should be removed.’’ He said the 
gallery was not such a place as ladies ought 
to occupy. It had been well remarked that 
it would be a chamber of horrors but for 
those who occupied it. There was no escape 
from the vitiated atmosphere, and the ladies 
were obliged to be confined—(great laughter) 
—were kept for hours in that confined space. 
In this age of civilisation it was absurd to 
have the ladies placed behind a grating.—MIr. 
Beresford Hope said, on behalf of the ladies 
themselves, he thought it would bé a cruel 
kindness to take away the barrier. What the 
ladies desired was one or two hours’ rational 
amusement—(laughter)—and for that pur- 
pose it was best for them to come there in 
morning dress and in their bonnets, and to 
be placed in a position where they could 
not be molested by impertinent glances. He 
deprecated any change which might tend to 
establish a flirting place there.—Mr. Layard 
(First Commissioner of Works) said he had 
asked at least two hundred ladies, and they 
were, almost without exception, in favour 
of retaining the grating. He read a letter 
from a lady, pointing out the advantages 
the grille or grating conferred on all parties, 
One was, that it enabled a lady to leave when 


and Town- 


*Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ 
i the date as 


‘Manual of Dates,’ give 
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a bore was speaking, even though that bore 
happened to be the friend who had obtained 
her seat for her. He thought there was a 
good deal of truth in that letter, and that 
the House would take the ladies’ view of the 
matter. The House did, and the motion was 
withdrawn.—Buxton moved ‘‘ that the ac- 
commodation of the ladies’ gallery should 
be improved,’”’ but the proposal was rejected 
by 121 to 75. The grille has now been re- 
moved. 


The peeresses’ galleries oi the House of 
{ 5 


Lords are set apart for the unmarried daugh- 
ters of peers; and if the daughter of a peer 
marries a commoner, she loses her privilege. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu gives the story 
of the triumph of the ladies over the Lords, 
in entertaining detail. She writes to Lady 
Pomfret (1738) : 

The ladies have shown their zeal and appe- 
tite for knowledge in a most glorious manner. 
At the last warm debate in the House of 
Lords, it was unanimously resolved that there 
should be no crowd of unnecessary auditors; 
consequently the fair sex were excluded, and 
the gallery destined to the 
House of Commons. Notwithstanding which 
determination, a tribe of dames resolved to 


show on this occasion that neither men nor 
laws could resist them. These heroines were 
Lady Huntingdon, the Duchess of Queens- 
berry, the Duchess of Ancaster, Lady West- 
morland, Lady Cobham, Lady Charlotte 
Mdwin, Lady Archibald Hamilton and her 


daughter, Mrs. Scott, Mrs. 
Lady Francis Saunderson. 
lar in their names, since I look upon them 
to he the boldest assertors and most resigned 
sufferers for liberty I ever heard of. They 
presented themselves at the door at nine 
o’clock in the morning, where Sir William 
Saunderson respectfully informed them that 


Pendarvis, and 
i am thus particu- 


the Chancellor had made an order against 
their admittance. The Duchess of Queens- 
berry, as head of the squadron, pished at 


the ill-breeding of a mere lawyer, and desired 
him to let them up the stairs privately. 
After some modest refusals, he swore py G— 
he would not let them in. Her grace, with 
a noble warmth, answered by G—they would 
come in, in spite of the Chancellor and the 
whole House. This being reported, the peers 
resolved to starve them out; an order was 
made that the doors should not be opened 
till they had raised the siege. These amazons 
now showed themselves qualified for the dutv 
even of foot soldiers; they stood there till 
five in the afternoon, without either susten- 
ance or intermission, every now and then 
playing volleys of thumps, kicks, and raps 
against the door, with so much violence that 
the speakers in the House were scarce heard. 
When the Lords were not to be conquered by 
this, the two duchesses (very well apprised 
of the use of stratagems in war) commanded 
a dead silence of half an hour; and the Chan- 
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cellor, who thought this a certain proof of 
!absence (the Commons also being very im. 
patient to enter), gave order for the opening 
of the door; upon which they all rushed ip 
pushed aside their competitors and placed 
themselves in the front rows of the gallery 
They stayed there till after eleven, when the 
House rose. 

Greville writes: 

* April 4, 1829—The House of Lords was 
very fuil [to hear the Catholic Reliet debates}, 
particularly of women; every fool in London 
thinks it necessary to be there. It is only 
since last year that the steps of the throne 
have been crowded with ladies; formerly one 
or two got in, who skulked behind the throne, 
or were hid in Tyrwhitt’s [the Usher of the 
Black Rod] box, but now they fill the whole 
space, and put themselves in front with their 
large bonnets, without either fear or shame. 


The new House of Lords was occupied for 
the first time in 1847. 
ALFRED SypDNEY LEwIs, 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY’ CAM- 
4. BRIDGE MISCELLANY (cl. 129).— 
The Latin epigram by Thomas Alston ‘In 


sole use of the; Mortem Reginw Marize IIItiz ’ was printed 


long ago in ‘Lacrymze Cantabrigienses in 
obitum Serenissime Reginze Marie,’ 1694/5, 
H.3 verso. But why in the MS. copy is 
the Queen styled Mary III? Francis Ben 
net’s twenty Greek Hexameters are in the 
same collection on N.S verso. Charles 
Darby, to whom the song 
Let the Liquor @ivine 
Of Falernum be mine, 

is attributed in the MS. was not of King’s, 
but of Jesus College. Indeed, there are two 
of that name and College in Venn’s ‘ Alumni 
Cantabrigienses.’ Charles Darby the elder 
was B.A. 1655-6, fellow of Jesus 1657-1666, 
and rector of Kedington, Suffolk, 1664-1709, 
dying in the last-named year. His son, of 
the same name, was B.A. 1687-8, fellow of 
Jesus 1692 to 1702, and died in 1702. Hal- 
kett and Laing ascribe the anonymous 
‘ Bacchanalia: or a Description of a Drunken 
Club,’ a poem published in 1680, to the 
Rev. Charles Darby, rector of Kelton (sic), 
Suffolk. This production scarcely advocates 
conviviality. | Witness such expressions as 

Think how you swallow, in each Drunken 

Tealth, 
The Widows’ Tears and starved Orphans’ 
Goar. 
and 


Wine is Poison fell: 
Their Paradise is Bedlam; if not Hell. 
Was the son the author of the drinking 


song ? 


If the heading ‘ Vinum moderate 
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: : 
sumptum exhilarat animum ”? was his own, 


there was no such great reaction against the 
paternal view. 
Epwakp BENSLY. 
OSSET (cl. 171).—Halliwell (‘ Dictionary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ Lon- 
don, 1887) has :— 
‘““Tosset. A large flat wooden dish used 
in the North of England.‘’’ 
Won. Serr WEEKS. 


‘“TLosset ’’ is an obsolete north country 
word meaning a large flat wooden dish, some- 
what resembling a ‘‘ voider.’”? The ‘“‘los- 
set’? room was apparently a place in which 
the products of the bakery were set out on 
these dishes, probably to cool, or for some 
other purposes. 


W. (i. Wittis Watson. 


The ‘“‘ Losset’ was the room in a bakery 
in which kneading of the dough was carried 
on. The word is obsolete, and was also 
variously used for kneading-troughs, wooden 
trays, ete. 

Frank Warp. 

REYNOLDS FAMILIES OF CO. 

LEITRIM, IRELAND (cel. 117).—I 
have been carefully through my papers, and 
regret to say I have nothing which will throw 
any light on the subject of Mr. Luoyp’s 
query, except that my note of it differs from 
his so far as the place of residence of the 
Thomas Lloyd is concerned. Mine is as 
follows : 

Benjamin Lloyd [son of Thomas Lloyd, 
of Carrick Drumrushe, co. Leitrim] married 
a dau. of ——— Reynolds, Esq., of Co. 
leitrim, about 1600/60. 

If Mx. Luoyp is a descendant of the above- 
named, possibly the following notes may be 
of interest to him :— 

William Phibbs of Rathmullen, Co. Sligo, 
lisq., to Miss Lloyd, eldest dau. of Owen 
lloyd of Rockville-hall, Co. Roscommon, Esq. 
—Dublin Journal, No. 4296, Sat. May 14— 
Tues., May 17, 1768. 

Owen Lloyd of Rockville, Co. Roscommon, 
Isq., to the Widow Devenish of Rushill in 
said Co.—Dublin Public Register or Freeman’s 
Journal, No. 45. Th., Dec. 11, 1770. 

In Leinster Street, Owen Lloyd jr., of 
(irange, Co. Roscommon.—Freeman’s Journal, 
No, 1772. Sat., Jan. 25, 1777. 

The Revd. William Phibbs of Abbyville in 
the County Sligo, to Miss Abigail Lloyd of 
Rockville, Co. Roscommon.—Dublin Evening 
Post, No. 148. Tues, Jan. 12, 1779. 

Robert Lloyd is mentioned as one of the 
witnesses to the will of Charles Reynolds, 
of Mohill, co. Leitrim, dated Aug. 5, 1798. | 

H. Firrzcgeratp REYNOLDs. 
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The Library. 


London’s Lost Theatres of the “Nineteenth 
Century. By Erroll Sherson. (John Lane, 
18s. net.). 


OVERS of the theatre can but envy Mr. 
Sherson the amount of his knowledge. 
Few recent books present their readers with 
such a mass of detail. We may begin by 
venturing to find a little fault. The material 
in its wealth and interest would have been 
worth better arrangement, a more readable 
style, th. excision here and there of trifling 
repetitions, and the pruning away of other re- 
dundancies. Mr. Sherson, too, reveals himself 
a laudator temporis acti of a severe type. He 
scolds somewhat bitterly. In the main we 
agree with his purport. He likes what 
Edmund Bertram calls ‘‘ real acting, good 
hardened real acting,” and feels a just resent- 
ment against the present manners and modes 
which allow of a personable young woman, 
with no experience of the stage, putting in, 
nay making good, claim to parts which in old 
days were the reward of hard work and stiff, 
conscientious training. Nevertheless, we can 
assure him that even at the present day a 


; great deal of hard work is done upon the 
stage. We would also reproach him with 


marring, as he does here and there, his 


attractive subject with strokes of a rather 
antiquated cynicism. Then there are occa- 


sional errors in matters aside from the main 
discourse which might have been expunged— 
as where George Henry Lewes appears as “ G. 
R. Lewes,” and where 1852 is marked as a 
date when umbrellas were a novelty. 

But, these things apart, the stage of the 
nineteenth century verily comes to life in this 
book before the reader’s eyes. It is not merely 
that, as Mr. Sherson says, he has ransacked 
the records of the past; hunted up old pro- 
grammes, searched through dusty files of old 
newspapers and rummaged in published Lives 
and Reminiscences. He has done this work 
with a zeal, a care and a success to which 
every page bears witness; but he displays along 
with these accumulations treasures of a livelier 
order and a more precious sort. He has been 
since the ’sixties of last century an enthu- 
siastic play-goer, and few indeed are the names 
of any eminence since then to which he 
cannot attach observation and criticism of his 
own. 

We begin with the Grecian Theatre—known 
also as the Olympic Saloon, or the Eagle 
Saloon, and with allusion to “ Pop goes the 
weasel!”? and find ourselves soon in descrip- 
tion of melodrama as it was presented in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The 
accounts of the lowlier theatres and places of 
entertainment are among the best things in 
the book. The author’s kindly humanity, with 
a vein of Dickens in it, lightens up much odd 
detail. There is an amusing account of how 
at Sadler’s Wells, when putting on ‘ Henry 
V,’ Phelps once was at a loss for a sufficient 


‘number of supers to constitute an impressive 
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army. He therefore arranged that in the 
march past before Agincourt the troops should 
detile behind a _ set-piece which rose breast 
high. Then he obtained from Mme. 'Tussaud’s 
artists eighty wax heads, which were fitted on 
wicker dummies and clad in appropriate cos- 
tumes and armour. Every one ot the forty 
supers they had carried a pair of these 
figures, one on either side, on a framework 
attached to his waist, so that it appeared as 
if a tolerably numerous company was 
marching three, abreast. (he illusion was 
completely successful. ‘The pages devoted to 
clowns we found very pleasant reading, so are 
those of the chapter on Astley’s, which illus- 
trate tellingly the kind of ability requisite 
for this of theatrical enterprise. Here, 
of course, we encounter Adah Isaacs Menken, 
ot whom a lengthy account is given, which 
those who are interested in her will find worth 
noting. At Astley’s, under one of the direc- 
tors who succeeded Batty, matinees were first 
tried. he story of the Olympic ‘Theatre is 
still more full of varied interest whether we 
look at the changes in the building itself (the 
iramework the first building which was 
erected by Philip Astley constructed, we 
are told, from the timbers of an old French 
seventy-four called the Ville de Paris), or the 
remarkable characters who here 
played their part, or the various wonders of 
the production of plays under the manage- 
ment of Mme. Vestris. Nothing here, how- 
ever, is so extraordinary as the personalit 
and eareer of Robson. 
The hunter-up ol 


sort 


ol 


Was 


succession oO! 


curious anecdotes will 
gather a great harvest. ‘Thus the chapter on 
the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, a chapter 
short, but unimportant as history, tells 
that here an American once recited the whole 
of the t books of ‘ Paradise Lost’ with- 
out a si mistake, and without an interval! 
We turn from the Queen’s to the old Strand 
Theatre, with memories of Mme. Céleste and 
Charlotte Saunders and the burlesque approved 
of the “fifties, again a chapter to be noted. 
The last pages of the book, after the private 
theatre at Campden House, Kensington, and 
amateur acting among Rank and _ Fashion 
have been discussed, and after notes on the 
lost theatres of ‘‘ Toyland” are devoted to a 
comparison between audiences of the past and 
those of the present day. The difierent 
methods of seating, requirements in the way 
the of past audiences with 
actors they approved or disap- 
the extraordinary ‘“‘O.P.” (Old 
riots at Covent Garden not 
unknown to our readers, and many 
topic finds place here. Modern audiences, says 
Mr. Sherson, “are much less enthusiastic 
than those of the past.’ despite the violent 
admiration bestowed on “‘ matinée idols.”” Our 
author suggests that Fechter was the first 
actor who occupied the position of “ idol.” 
The illustrations are numerous, and make a 
real part of the worth of the book. 
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On Trail of Negro Folk-songs. By Dorbthe 
Scarborough. Harvard. University Pregy+! 
London, (tlumphrey Milford, 16s, net.). 


oy character is well worth study, even 
pi by people not brought into contact with 
negroes. Miss Scarborough, in her spirifed 
account of how she obtained these folk-songs 
and in the lively pictures she draws of indi. 
vidual negro singers, does hardly less useful 
service than in the recording of the songs 
themselves. An important merit of her book 
is the inclusion of the tunes; for whereas the 
words furnish the grotesque element, or, ip 
less common instances, the element of wit, im 
the songs, it is the tunes and the singing that 
contribute the element of beauty. After dealing 
with her method and with amusing incidents 
attending her research, Miss Scarborough gives 
a chapter on negro variants of traditional 
ballads. We are bound to say we think this 
topic has now been nearly worked out, but 
some of these debased versions of what we may 
read in Child vary from the negro versions 
of other collections. ‘ 
The chapter on ‘ Negro Ballads’ hag more 
worth study. One example,’The Lonesome 
Road,’ from Virginia, is a beautiful. little 
thing, which must have been made by one 
who was a poet, though he made nothing else, 
In general, the most important point about 
the negro ballads is their communal origin; 
and connected with this the erection of certain 
characters in ballads much sung and modified 
into ballad heroes. ‘There is a ‘exas version 
of the ballad about Frankie, who shot her 
man, with a haunting refrain :—‘ He was her: 
man, but he done her wrong.” Among 
the heroes, we are told, is now the 
boll who is ‘* coming to be a beloved 
rascal Bre’r Rabbit.” ‘Dance songs 
or ‘Children’s Game _ songs,’ and 
‘Lullabies’ follow. The examples in these 
chapters offer the highest combination of non- 
sense, pathos, pawky humour and odd delight- 
fulness of any chapter in the book, though 
perhaps less specially characteristic of the 
negro than the examples in the chapter on 
Songs about Animals. From Work Songs and 
Railroad Songs we come to the most Gurious 
modern development of Negro song, the 
“blues.” W. C. Handy, ‘ the man who had 
put the blueing in the blues.” maintains that 
this peculiar barbaric form of melody is true 
folk-song, his own being based on definite 
tunes he heard in his childhood. Makers of 
blues affect a three line stanza, and will end 
up with a high note, producing an_ effect. 
of incompleteness. Though widely circulated 
as sheet music, they continue to spring Up 
spontaneously, while the published examples 
receive modifications and additional stanzas. 
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